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Of a Landmark Year for the Bay 


The summer of '93 - one to cherish. Not 
just for the weather, although it did seem that 
nature was trying hard to make up for the 
previous year, but for what happened to the 
Bay. Suddenly all the years of hard work on 
restoration started to pay off. On July 23rd, 
just in time for the start of "Aquafest", Pier 4 
park had its formal opening. As they explored 
it, and the other new attractions, thousands of 
Hamiltonians discovered what a wonderful 
recreational asset the harbour could be, I was 
at Aquafest for all three days, and the enthusi¬ 
asm was something to behold. One man said: 
"It's just great; to think I have lived in 
Hamilton for over thirty years, and have never 
even been to the Bay before!". To watch the 
smiles on the faces of the children playing 
around the tugboat made every bit of effort 
worthwhile. And the swimming! Who would 
have been optimistic enough to predict the 
water at the park would meet the standards for 
swimming so soon? Well, it does: consistent 
monitoring over the summer has shown the 
water quality to be comparable to the local 
beaches on Lake Ontario. A tip of the hat is in 
order to the foresight that resulted in the 
combined sewer overflow tanks, one at the foot 
of James Street, the other at the foot of Strach- 
an. 

The Fishing and Observation Deck at Pier 


By Bill Luton 

4 also got completed for Aquafest, but just - I 
watched them laying sod on the point the day 
before the grand opening. Harbourfront Park 
did not get finished, but it is now; anyone who 
has not strolled around there has missed 
something. While walking, notice.the clarity of 
the water. Quite an improvement over a few 
years ago. One result has been a substantial 
improvement in both density and diversity of 
desirable vegetation, and a decline in the 
undesirable milfoil. 

All these goodies are obvious, but some 
are not - like the excellent underwater fish 
habitat that was installed at Harbourfront Park. 
This habitat is of two different kinds. In the 
littoral zone along the shore, boulders were put 
in the drop-offs, rubble and gravel shelves in 
the shallower sections. In the offshore zone 
large concrete forms of various shapes and 
sizes were dropped to create artificial reefs. 
Monitoring has shown four times the number 
of fish around these structures compared to the 
surrounding area. The monitoring has also 
shown where additional work needs to be done. 
In certain winds there is an upweliing of the 
deeper water, and the oxygen content of this 
water is too low to sustain fish life. An 
improved level of oxygen in the deep water has 
long been an objective of the RAP, an objec¬ 
tive which needs to be given a higher priority. 
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Jammy 1994 


It has been a productive year for 
Cootes Paradise as well. The high 
water level in the spring (the highest 
in fifty years) got things off to slow 
start, but proved to be a useful learn¬ 
ing experience. On the low land near 
the RBG boathouse an aquatic plant 
nursery was established to nurture the 
plants that had been purchased until 
the actual planting could be carried 
out. Staff of the RBG experimented 
with different methods of excluding 
carp when the plants were put in the 
marsh. Tried were hay bales (the carp 
ate the hay) and steel fencing (that 
they could not eat). On the south side 
at Mac landing McMaster biologists 
under Dr. Patricia Chow-Fraser contin¬ 
ued their program of planting inside 
various carp exclosures. The lesson 
has again been reinforced that if carp 
are excluded, aquatic plants can 
grow. 

This work revealed also that while 
excluding carp is the sine qua non of 
replanting there are other predators to 
cope with as well. On the north shore 
deer waded out into the water and. ate 
many valuable plants; on the south 
shore muskrats ate through some of the 
plastic carp exclosures, and devastated 
the growth inside - including that 
planted personally by BARC Executive 
Director, Ken Hall. Speaking of 
problems with wildlife, beavers have 
again built a dam across Grindstone 
Creek, thereby preventing fish move¬ 
ment upstream. Get out the chain 
saw! If we could only get the beaver's 
to do contract work for us... Inciden¬ 
tally, the work on the pike spawning 
marsh was also much hindered by the 
abnormally high water in the spring, 
but will be operational for next year. 

A big success of 1993 was the 
volunteer planting program organized 
by McMaster. Approximately seventy 


volunteers, supervised by McMaster 
students, worked on selected Wednes¬ 
days and Saturdays in August, some 
seven days in all, to insert in the 
shallow water plants provided by 
RBG. Wading around in the water 
and muck, and getting the plants 
properly in position in zero water 
visibility, is not your average garden¬ 
ing chore, Everyone agreed that the 
experience was valuable, but the work 
was hard . 

Still on the south side, a net was 
installed across Westdale cut to ex¬ 
clude carp. The idea was to do no 
planting here, and see how much 
natural regeneration would occur. 
Unfortunately the contractor got the 
net in too late and the carp were 
already inside. A silt screen was 
added in an attempt to see how much 
of the turbidity was generated in the 
cut, and how much came from outside, 
but the results were inconclusive. 

An experimental "Aqua Dam" was 
installed in the summer near the RBG 
boathouse. This consisted of two large 
flexible tubes, enclosed in an even 
larger tube. The tubes were rolled out 
from the shore on the marsh bottom, 
and inflated with water, creating a 
dam. The water inside the dam was 
then pumped out, effectively de¬ 
watering about one acre, and enabling 
planting to be done much more easily. 
Such dams have been used in construc¬ 
tion work for temporary de-watering, 
and in Florida for semi-permanent de¬ 
watering. If the dam proves able to 
withstand the ice in winter, a larger 
one will be installed on a temporary 
basis. As a matter of interest some 
125 carp were found behind the dam 
when the water was pumped out 
Multiplying this number by the 250 
acres of Cootes gives - well, an awful 
lot of carp. No wonder the poor plants 


have trouble! 

The carp monitoring program de¬ 
scribed in the May "Wood Duck" has 
yielded much valuable information. 
We now know that carp enter earlier 
in the year than was previously be¬ 
lieved, and that there is more move¬ 
ment in and out during the year. Also 
the carp were completely gone about 
two weeks later this year than last - 7 
degrees Celsius seems to be the key 
water temperature. The monitoring 
project again demonstrated how many 
forces of nature must be dealt with. 
Not only do we have carp, and 
muskrats, and beavers, and deer, and 
geese, and wind, and high water, but 
to top them all the monitoring device 
at the Desjardins Canal was struck by 
lightning and three weeks of data was 
lost. 

1993 marked the initiation by the 
RBG of a major undertaking to raise 
private sector funds for the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Cootes Paradise, "Project 
Paradise". This project was well 
described by the President of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club, John 
Struger, in the November "Wood 
Duck", who pointed out that the club 
is giving $32,000 of hard-raised money 
to this great venture. Individuals can 
participate, too; any amount is wel¬ 
come, but for $500 you can acquire an 
imaginary lot of 500 square metres of 
wetlands and/or woodlands (and the 
money can be paid over five years). 

The big project for Cootes is the 
carp barrier/fishway across the 
Desjardins Canal outlet. The concept 
has been finished and final engineering 
design is underway. It is hoped that it 
will be in place for the 1994 season. 
There is another big future project for 
Cootes, one which unfortunately has 
been delayed because of misinformed 
activity on the part of some west end 
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residents. This is the job of protecting 
the water from sewer overflows during 
a storm. Chedoke Creek was sched¬ 
uled to have installed an overflow tank 
similar to the one working successfully 
at the foot of Strachan, but local 
residents objected, apparently because 
of a concern of what happened at 
Greenhill Avenue. It should be recog¬ 
nized that the Greenhill operation is a 
treatment plant, and not what is in¬ 
tended for Chedoke Creek. 

Planning is also continuing on a 
priority basis for LaSalle Park and the 
Northeastern Shoreline. The Hamilton 
Harbour Commission has awarded the 
contract for the final designs, which 
should be completed by December. 
Construction of these projects is target 
ted for the winter of 94/95. The 
Western Shoreline (between Harbour- 
front Park and the Desjardins Canal) 
has been temporarily put on hold 
because of the initiation by the City of 
a master plan ("The West Harbourfront 
Development Plan"), a comprehensive 
project not only for the water lots, but 
also embracing the large land area of 
the CNR. The North Shore (Carrolls 
Point to Willow Point) and 
Windermere Basin also are on tempo¬ 
rary hold; there are only so many 
things that can be addressed at one 
time, especially with the financial 
problems of the current era 

Oh yes; must not forget. What 
about the Caspian tern raft I described 
in May? That is a strange story. The 
raft was taken over by a single pair of 
Caspian terns, who then drove away all 
others who came near - this despite the 
fact that normally these birds nest in 
close proximity. Two young were 
successfully reared, but considering the 
cost of the raft they must be about the 
most expensive terns ever. Well, 1994 
is another year... The raft will be 


covered with a tarpaulin, and left in 
place over the winter to see what 
mood the Caspians will be in come 
next spring. 4* 


The Stump Tour 

By Jocelyn Neysmith 

Since October, the Western 
Canada Wilderness Committee 
(WCWC) has travelled through towns 
and cities across Canada with the 
stump of one of the trees clear-cut in 
Clayoquot Sound. The "Stump Tour” 
was in Hamilton November 21st to 
24th. I was able to attend their presen¬ 
tation when they came to Guelph on 
November 17th, where I spoke with 
WCWC volunteer Andrew Kotaska. 

The old-growth forests in 
Clayoquot Sound comprise some of the 
last remaining tracts of temperate 
rainforest in the world. These forests 
have been evolving since the last Ice 
Age, 10,000 years ago. 

The British Columbian govern¬ 
ment has granted about three quarters 
of the logging rights to its land in 
Clayoquot Sound to MacMillan 
Bloedel, a company in which it owns 
$50 million worth of shares. Approxi¬ 
mately 25% of Clayoquot Sound has 
already been logged, primarily by 
MacMillan Bloedel, FI etcher Challenge 
and other large multi-national compa¬ 
nies. Though the government claims 
that such practices have been discon¬ 
tinued, 90% of the forests logged in 
Clayoquot Sound have been clearcut, 
instead of being selectively logged (a 
much more sustainable method). On 
April 13, 1993 the B.C. provincial 
government announced its "compro¬ 
mise": a decision to allow clearcut 
logging in two-thirds of Clayoquot 
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Sound. However, the land preserved in 
this decision includes the marginal 
forests along the bog and alpine 
regions, which is unsuitable for har¬ 
vesting anyway! The WCWC estimates 
that about 74% of the land useful for 
timber in Clayoquot Sound was made 
available for logging through the 
government's so-called "balanced 
compromise". 

The clearcutting taking place in 
Clayoquot Sound received national and 
international attention this past sum¬ 
mer. The Friends of Clayoquot Sound 
and other conservation groups estab¬ 
lished a "Peace Camp" in Clayoquot 
Valley on July 1st, which ran until 
October 4th. The demonstrations and 
blockades of the logging road held 
there attracted media attention to the 
plight of these majestic forest ecosys¬ 
tems, but not without a price: many 
arrests were made, including 19 on 
Seniors' Day at the blockade. 

The Western Canada Wilderness 
Committee launched its cross-country 
Stump Tour to promote awareness of 
the threat facing Clayoquot Sound. The 
WCWC is involved in such activities 
as trail building, the establishment of 
research stations and public education; 
it operates entirely within the law. 
Currently, WCWC volunteers have 
undertaken the creation of the 
Clayoquot Valley Witness Trail to 
allow people to experience first-hand 
the beauty of the forests. Trail building 
promotes public support, which has 
proven to be an effective way of 
securing preservation of these old- 
growth forests. As well, the First 
Nations of Clayoquot Sound have 
claimed ownership rights, which 
includes a continuation of their rights 
to manage the lands and waters there¬ 
in. The WCWC is currently supporting 
the Nuu-chah-nulth tribe in their bid to 
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mount a court injunction to have a 
moratorium declared on logging in 
Clayoquot Sound pending the outcome 
of the native tribal land claims. 

The Western Canada Wilderness 
Committee urges you to register your 
opinion with both the federal and B.C 
provincial governments. The following 
is taken from their publication Save 
Clayoquot Valley: 

Prime Minister Jean Chretien 
House of Commons 
ON K1A 0A6 
(No postage required) 

Write to Canada's Prime Minister 
to let him know whether you think that 
the ancient temperate rainforest in 
Clayoquot Sound is of such signifi¬ 
cance that it is a Canadian National 
Heritage meriting federal government 
involvement in finding a solution to 
save it. 

Michael Harcourt 

Premier of British Columbia 
LegislativeBuildings 
Victoria, BC 
V8V 1X4 

Write to the B.C. Premier to let 
him know whether you approve of his 
recent "balanced" decision to let most 
of Clayoquot be clearcut logged. Tell 
him how passionately you feel about 
this beautiful and irreplaceable natural 
heritage, which must not be squan¬ 
dered. * 



Conservation Column 
Crisis at the Museum of Nature 

(Formerly, the National Museum 
of Natural Sclencea) 

By Kathleen Gardner 

The Canadian Museum of Nature 
in Ottawa is experiencing a serious 
crisis as a result of more than eight 
years of poor management. A recent 
restructuring of the Museum has led to 
51 layoffs (20% of total staff) and a 
fundamental change in direction, which 
has affected collections, research and 
public programming. The cuts include 
9 researchers, 6 collection experts, 3 
library staff, 13 in the Education and 
Display Division and 6 in Business 
Operations and Publishing. However, 
only two managers were laid-off. 

Research in ornithology, mam¬ 
malogy, herpetology, isopods, ethol¬ 
ogy, and palaeomycology will be 
discontinued In vascular plants, 
research will be decreased. No new 
bird and mammal specimens will be 
added to the existing collections and 
technical support has been eliminated 
for the collections of molluscs, mosses, 
osteology and crystallography. 

Deterioration of the Museum 
accelerated in 1990, when it became a 
separate Crown Corporation and 
changed its name. This change caused 
fundamental flaws in the governance 
of the Museum and is, in a large part, 
responsible for present developments. 
Too much power is now concentrated 
in too few hands—the director and the 
chairman of the board—and there is no 
participation by stakeholders, i.e. 
groups interested in nature, in shaping 
the policies of the museum. The Board 
of Trustees, appointed by the govern¬ 
ment, is not sufficiently knowledgeable 
about natural history or natural science 
museums to do a proper job. 


The staff of the Canadian Museum 
of Nature, through the Professional 
Institute of the Public Services of 
Canada and the Public Service Alli¬ 
ance of Canada, has asked the Minister 
of the new Heritage Department for a 
stay on current restructuring and an 
investigation of management at the 
Museum and the Board of Trustees. 
Your support is critical. 

You can help end the crisis at the 
Museum of Nature by writing a letter 
outlining your concerns and sending it 
to: TRUE FRIENDS OF NATURE 
who will see to it that your message of 
support is distributed to the appropriate 
politicians and to the Board of Trust¬ 
ees of the Museum. 

TRUE FRIENDS OF NATURE 

I Nicholas Street, Suite 620 

Ottawa, Ontario Canada 

KIN 7B7, 

Tel: (613) 233-1906 

Fax: (613) 233-2292 

TRUE FRIENDS OF NATURE is 
a network of environmental organiza¬ 
tions, museum professionals and 
concerned citizens, coordinated by the 
Sierra Club of Canada, whose aim is 
to save the Canadian Museum of 
Nature # 


President's Column 

By John Struger 

This year (1994) marks the sev¬ 
enty-fifth anniversary of the beginning 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. As 
has occurred several times throughout 
that 75 year period, our Club is 
entering a critical period regarding the 
future of natural areas throughout our 
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local environs as well as elsewhere in 
Ontario, Canada, and the rest of the 
World. Although there has been an 
increasing awareness and interest in 
various aspects of nature and nature 
enjoyment, there continues to be a lack 
of recognition of the importance of 
natural areas in providing the critical 
habitat required to support, plants and 
animals throughout their life cycles. 

If I could suggest one New Years 
Resolution for 1994 for our Club, it 
would be to continue our interest in 
nature and natural history study, and to 
promote the importance of protecting 
natural areas to friends, neighbours and 
acquaintances. Why not invite someone 
to our monthly meetings, study groups, 
outings or sanctuaries? 

I think it is critical to show others 
how important our local natural areas 
are, not only for the future of plants 
and animals, but for our future as well. 
At the same time we can share with 
others the enthusiasm and love of the 
many unique natural areas found in our 
region. Perhaps in that way more of 
us will make the connection that the 
solution to solving global environmen¬ 
tal issues starts at home. 


From the Editor's Desk 

By Jean Stollard 

As you may remember, approxim¬ 
ately 19 months ago, Canada Post 
informed us that they had revoked the 
Publications Mail privileges of the 
Wood Duck. The Club's Board of 
Directors appealed that decision and 
has been awaiting a decision on the 
matter. On November 4, 1993, Canada 
Post turned down our appeal. Unfor¬ 
tunately, they neglected to tell us, 
When Norm Ralston went to mail the 


Wood Duck as usual the first week in 
December, Canada Post refused to 
accept delivery. Our contingency plan 
went into effect. The Duck was taken 
to the December monthly meeting and 
distributed there. Those Ducks not 
picked up were mailed out by first 
class mail within two days of the 
meeting. I apologize for any inconve¬ 
nience this delay may have caused our 
members. 

For the past few months, Rob 
Dobos, Don McLean, Norm Ralston 
and myself have been working on a 
new way of producing the Wood Duck 
that would allow us to continue 
mailing the Duck at the best possible 
price should Canada Post deny our 
appeal. The result is the next step in 
the evolution of the Wood Duck. 

While the number of issues will 
remain the same, starting this month, 
there will be six issues which are 10 
pages long and three issues which are 
18 pages long. Bird lists and butterfly 
records will only appear in the 18 page 
issues. 

The format of the Wood Duck has 
changed as well to give a more pol¬ 
ished look to the publication. This 
was done, in part, to allow as much 
information as possible to be put into 
a small space but also, because The 
Wood Duck is the Clubs ambassador. 
It is sent to other clubs across Canada, 
copies are kept in the national achives 
in Ottawa and it has a place in librar¬ 
ies around the Hamilton-Wentworth 
and Halton regions. Since The Wood 
Duck is often the first contact a stra¬ 
nger has with the Club, it is important 
that the image of our publication 
reflect the modem direction the Club 
is taking. 

f 

In the coming months the Wood 
Duck will undergo further changes. 
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When our stock of re-cycled cream 
paper is finished we will be switching 
to re-cycled white paper and the 
current format may be refined. 
Although our appeal to the Post Office 
has been rejected we have not given 
up. The Board is still working on 
having our Publications mail status re¬ 
instated. If that happens, we hope to 
expand the Duck to its regular eighteen 
pages. 

Td like to thank Rob, Don and 
Norm for their hard work on the 
committee to re-make the Wood Duck. 
A special thanks to Brian Burgon and 
John Struger who, while not official 
members of the committee, were 
unstinting with their advice and sup¬ 
port. 

We hope that you like the new 
Wood Duck. $ 


To celebrate our 75th Anniversary, 
the Wood Duck will be re-printing 
interesting articles from Wood Ducks 
across the years. This one, on owl 
pellets, is from the January 1960 
Wood Duck. 


Analysis of Owi Pellets 

By Robert Bateman 

This is the season for skiing, 
skating and finding owl pellets. What 
is an owl pellet? Owls, unlike many 
beasts of prey swallow their food 
Whole, rather than picking the meat 
from the bones. By far the commonest 
food is mice. When the whole mouse 
has had all of the digestible parts 
digested, the bones are rolled into a 
sausage shape, surrounded by fur and 
the "pellet" or "casting" is regurgitated. 
It is usually light grey in colour. 
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Why is the winter time the best 
time for finding these pellets? Owls 
usually roost for a long time in one 
spot in winter. It is often one particu¬ 
lar tree in a grove of conifers. Also, 
in winter, the pellets will be quick 
frozen and a whole winter supply will 
be perfectly preserved. 

Why bother hunting for owl 
pellets? First, if you find a supply of 
them you have probably found an owl 
roost and have the pleasure of observ¬ 
ing an interesting bird. Second, if you 
analyze the pellets you can get a good 
idea of the owl's diet and throw some 
light on the relative abundance of 
various mice. Do not be squeamish 
about picking the pellets apart. They 
contain only fur and white bones. On 
winter hikes, in coniferous woods, 
many naturalists spend most of their 
time watching the ground for pellets 
and analyze them on the spot. If you 
are not expert, you may want to take 
them home to identify the contents. 

The only part of the pellet that is 
useful for identification is the skull. 
This is the surest way to identify any 
small mammal. Each pellet should 
contain a skull. Here is a summary of 
the superficial identification points. 
Teeth details are positive but compli¬ 
cated. 

Meadow Vole or Field Mouse - 
By far the most likely in an owl pellet. 
Heavy-boned and flat-headed, orange 
incisors, a brow-ridge and high cheek 
bone. The lower jaw has a pit be¬ 
tween the molars and the bone. No 
others have this. 

Red-backed Vole - Unlikely south 
of Haliburton, Muskoka area Fairly 
chubby, slightly rounded, only slight 
brow-ridge. 

Bog Lemming Mouse - Rare 
Like a stubby Meadow Vole but with 


longitudinal groove down the outer 
edge of the incisors. No others have 
this. 

Deer Mouse, or While-fooled 
Mouse - Second commonest mouse in 
owl pellets. A delicate skull, round- 
headed with lower cheek bones and no 
brow-ridge. Palate slits extend almost 
back to molars. 

House Mouse - Unlikely in a 
woods. Small, delicate. Palate slits 
extend just beyond the front molars. 

Sometimes remains of birds, 
insects and fish are found in owl 
pellets but are not easily identified. ® 


What's Happening in the West 
End of the Harbour? 

By Vic Cairns 

The short answer is lots, and all of 
it is good. For the first time in 
decades, the public can enjoy access to 
the Hamilton waterfront. 

The former Lax landfill site has 
been transformed into a waterfront 
park. The most obvious change has 
been the extensive landscaping to 
create the perimeter walkway, the 
wildflower gardens, stands of new 
trees and the sand beach. The small 
marsh on the north shore was left 
undisturbed, and whenever possible the 
City made every effort to keep existing 
trees on the site. 

There are three things you might 
not see when you visit this new park. 
The first is a huge sewer overflow 
tank under the parking lot. The tank 
collects sewage and street runoff 
during heavy storms and prevents the 
effluent from entering the harbour. 
Prior to construction, sewage and 
storm water discharged from three 
combined sewers directly into the 
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Strachan Channel, the narrow inlet 
separating the park from the railway. 
As a result, water quality in the 
channel was impaired. 

The high turbidity causal by algae 
and sediment limited the growth of 
submerged plants to a narrow fringe 
along the edge of the channel. 
Although water quality and habitat 
were poor, the channel was a major 
producer of largemouth and 
smallmouth bass. Fish sampling from 
1983 to 1992 confirmed there were 
more young bass in this area than at 
any site along the north shore, for this 
reason, remedial actions to enhance 
water quality and increase fish habitat 
in the Strachan Channel and around 
the park are considered an important 
first step in rehabilitating bass popula¬ 
tions in the harbour. 

There are no data yet to show the 
effects of reduced sewer inputs on 
water quality in the Strachan Channel. 
However, there has been a general 
improvement in water clarity through¬ 
out the harbour this year, possibly 
because of the combined benefits of a 
dry summer, the impact of zebra 
mussels and reduced loadings of 
nutrients and solids. 

The change is particularly evident 
in the Strachan Channel. Three years 
ago the dominant aquatic plant was 
eurasian milfoil and it grew only 
around the edges of the channel. This 
summer milfoil was replaced by dense 
beds of narrow leaf pond weed, eel 
grass and el odea growing throughout 
the channel to depths of three metres. 
This increased abundance and diversity 
of aquatic plants will improve fish 
habitat and fish production. 

Although the shoreline of the park 
is protected with large armour stone to 
maintain the clay cap and prevent 
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erosion, a great deal of fish habitat has 
been created below the surface. The 
entire shoreline consists of a variety of 
substrate sizes and slopes selected to 
provide spawning, nursery and adult 
habitats for bass, sunfish, crappies, 
perch and shiners. 

The shoreline in the Strachan 
Channel consists of alternating areas of 
boulders, large gravel and fans of pea 
gravel. The slopes vary from vertical 
walls of armour stone with large 
boulders placed at the bottom, to 
shallow flat terraces of pea gravel 
which slope quickly off to deeper 
water. The steep slope with rubble 
bottom is good adult habitat and the 
terraces of small substrate make 
excellent spawning areas for bass. 

The area to the west within the 
'horseshoe' is a sand beach which 
provides good habitat for shiners. The 
sand flats are already attracting a 
number of shore birds in the late fall. 

Attempts to build small wetlands 
have been made on each side of the 
western arms of the park. Unfortu¬ 
nately, high water levels last spring 
washed out most of the substrate and 
prevented the plants from taking hold. 
More substrate will be added to the 
wetland areas this fall in preparation 
for replanting. The north shore of the 
new park is fully exposed and rugged, 
The substrate here consists of large 
irregular shaped rubble and rounded 
boulders interrupted by groynes of 
armour stone. The exposed shore is 
good smallmouth bass habitat. The 
rubble terrace drops off rapidly to five- 
metre depths and has potential as a 
future lake trout spawning area 

The east shore, adjacent to 
Macassa Bay, is a flat shallow terrace 
of fine gravel and sand with large 
rounded boulders. It is excellent bass 


and sunfish spawning habitat with 
dense beds of vegetation nearby to 
provide nurseries. 

The shoreline habitat on the park 
is almost complete. The wetland areas 
need substantial work and there are 
opportunities to enhance some of the 
new habitat features by adding materi¬ 
als or reshaping the slopes. The Fish 
and Wildlife Habitat Restoration 
Project has offered to complete the 
habitat work before winter. 

Although a great deal of underwa¬ 
ter habitat has been created, there is 
almost no overhanging vegetation to 
shelter fish and waterfowl. A large 
number of willows are growing along 
the perimeter path but it will be 20 
years before they overhang the edge. 
The City of Hamilton and the Fish and 
Wildlife project are investigating the 
possibility of more planting along the 
shore and possibly providing some 
form of temporary cover during the 
spawning season. 

The third habitat improvement that 
is not visible from the park is the 
assemblage of underwater habitat 
modules that were placed in the 
embayment between the two western 
arms. The 45 modules were provided 
by the Fish and Wildlife habitat 
Restoration Project with support from 
the Great Lakes Cleanup Fund Their 
purpose is to provide structure for 
adult fish. 

The bottom of the harbour on the 
west shore of the park was a flat desert 
of mud. The fishery consisted of 
emerald shiners, spottail shiners, and 
bullheads. There was no available 
habitat for bass, sunfish, crappies and 
perch. 

Five different modules were 
installed in this arep. Log cribs filled 
with tree roots were placed in the 
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three-metre depth closest to shore. 
The cribs provide a variety of intersti¬ 
tial spaces for invertebrates and small 
fish. 

The remaining modules consist of 
concrete sewer pipes strapped together 
into three-mete high 'catfish condos'. 
The pipes range in diameter from 30 
cm to one and a half metres. The 
largest module weighs nearly eight 
tonnes. 

Concrete pipes have been used in 
marine environments where they 
quickly become encrusted. We expect 
that zebra mussels will colonize the 
modules in the harbour and that these 
areas will become production sites for 
mussels and amphipods. 

Traditional freshwater reefs are 
often made from piles of large boul¬ 
ders. They work well in open lake 
environments where wave action can 
clean the sediment from the interstitial 
spaces. We rejected a boulder reef for 
the west harbour because of the shel¬ 
tered location and the possibility that 
sediment would fill up the spaces 
between the boulders and eventually 
cover the reef. 

Mr. John Fitzimmons form 
Fisheries and Oceans has been moni¬ 
toring the habitat modules since April. 
They appear to be working very well. 
John reports that the habitat modules 
are attracting crappies, sunfish, bull¬ 
heads, rockbass and young of the 
largemouth and smallmouth bass. The 
experiment will not be finished until 
next summer but it already appears 
that fish diversity is much greater and 
fish abundance is approximately four 
times greater around the habitat 
modules than at the control sites. 

Re-printed from Bring Back The 
Bay, November 1993 published by the 
Bay Area Restoration Council!. 4* 
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Another Bad Year tor Eastern Bluebirds 

The following is taken from a 
letter by Mr. Leo A Smith who lives 
in Brantford and has a keen interest in 
the Eastern Bluebird. He has noticed 
a decline in the Bluebird population 
around Brantford since 1992. 

Normally he gets 200 good 
nestings from 500 boxes but because 
of the cold, wet weather caused by the 
eruption of Mount Pinatubo, only 85 
good nestings were counted in '92. 
The downward trend continued in '93 
with only 65 good nestings recorded. 

Mr. Smith is not certain about the 
cause of the decline but a cold snap, at 
the end of May, could be partially to 
blame. Only one nest had six eggs in 
it and these hatched into six young 
which, unfortunately, were killed by 
the cold, wet weather. 

Large clutches were rare. After 
mid-June, only small clutches of two 
eggs and three eggs were found. 

Mr. Smith, although a little 
discouraged by this downward trend in 
the numbers of his favourite birds, will 
keep trying to help ensure their sur¬ 
vival . 

Conservation Calendar 

Saturday, February 12,1984 

VALENTINE DAY/SPRING 
MIGRATION STAGING DANCE 

Held by the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club as an enjoyable social event, in 
the Dundas Town Hall auditorium, this 
event should help to brighten those 
February blahs. Any profits will be 
donated for the protection of our 
natural areas. 

Tickets can be purchased for 
$10.00 at the HNC monthly meeting or 


by contacting Doug Kay and Karen 
Pettit, 659-0153, Brian McHattie, 627- 
3499 or Christine Bishop 648-8665. If 
no one is home please leave a message 
on the answering machine and your 
call will be returned. 

Calling All You Creative 
Naturalists 

Now's the perfect time to get 
your creativity flowing - in the dol¬ 
drums of winter! Our club's display is 
in urgent need of your nature photos, 
enlightened words of wisdom, wonder¬ 
ful artwork and creative caligraphy 
skills. Come out to an enjoyable 
evening on Thursday, January 13th, 
1994 at 7:30 p.m. to help plan two 
new displays in honour of our 75th 
anniversary. Call RoslynnePrice, 9OS- 
681-2276 for details and meeting 
location. 

MEETING POSTERS AVAILABLE 

Every month we produce attractive 
posters announcing the Club's next 
meeting, speaker and topic to invite 
everyone to join us. All of our 
meetings are open to the public. 
Please help spread the word by taking 
one or more copies of the poster each 
month and putting it up at your 
workplace, school, store, church, or 
anywhere else you can think of. Invite 
your friends and neighbours. The 
posters are available at each meeting at 
the membership table. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, January 10, 8:00 p.m 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd West, 
Burlington. 

BIRDS OF ECUADOR 

David Brewer 


Monday, February 14, 8:00 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre, 

680 Plains Rd. West, 
Burlington. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES ON 
THE NIAGARA ESCARPMENT 

Doug Larson 

Monday, January 17, 7:30 p.m 

BRD STUDY GROUP 

Location: RBG Nature Centre, 
Arboretum, Old Guelph Road, Dundas. 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of 
recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of 
slides about some aspect of birds. If 
you're a beginner birdwatcher, come 
out to learn more about birds. If 
you're an expert birder, come out to 
share your knowledge and enthusiasm. 
This month will feature: 

- Bluebirds with George Coker 
and Dennis Lewington. 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 1-519- 
622-4709 

Thursday, January 27, 7:30p.m 

PLANT STUDY GROUP 

Location: Gage Park Depot (near 

Greenhouses), Hamilton. 

The Plant Study Group is an 
informal meeting of those interested in 
plants and who wish to share ideas and 
learn more about this fascinating 
aspect of the natural world. Whether 
a beginner or a seasoned botonist, 
come out and enjoy the lively discus¬ 
sions. This month will feature: 

- propagating wild flowers 

Organizer: Patricia Gilbert /- 
905-945-1907 
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UPCOMING EVENTS 

Sunday, January 9, 1994 

Winter Duck Count 

This is part of a Lake-wide 
waterfowl census on Lake Ontario. 
Our area covers from Bronte Harbour 
to Fifty Point. Confirm your partici¬ 
pation with George. 

Compiler: George Naylor 575- 
9016 

Saturday, January 15, 10a.m. 

Wildlife Tracks and Signs 

Meet at the RBG Nature Centre. 
There is a small fee to participate. 
Pre-registration necessary. 

Contact: Barb McKean 527-1158 

Sunday, January 23, 10 a.m. 

Family Skating 

Come for a family skate on Van 
Wagner's Ponds or a walk along the 
old rail line. Meet at Hutch's on the 
Beach parking lot. 

Contact: Don McLean 664-8796 
or John Struger 547-5116 

Sunday, January 23, 1 p.m. 

Animal Tracking Workshop 

This workshop is organized by the 
Ham il ton Regi on Conservati cn Author¬ 
ity. Meet at Merrick Field Centre. 
For more information call: 525-2181 

Friday, January 28, 8 p.m. 

Coyote Howling 

Come out and howl. Meet at the 
Nature Centre of the RBG. Dress 
warmly. There is a registration fee. 

Contact: Barb McKean 527-1158 

Sunday, January 30 12 noon 

Valens Winter Beach Party 


Anticipate the hot days of summer 
at the Valens Winter Beach Party. 
Meet at the Valens Conservation Area, 
but don't wear your shorts! 

Contact: HRCA 525-2181 

Sunday, January 30 1:30 p.m. 

Share Nature with Your Fondly 

A guided tour on skates of restora¬ 
tion efforts in Cootes Paradise. Meet 
at the RBG Nature Centre. There is a 
registration fee. To pre-register call: 

Barb McKean 527-1158 

Saturday, February 5 10 a.m. 

Winter Birds 

Join the RBG nature workshop at 
the Nature Centre. Pre-registration 
necessary. 

Call: 527-1158 

Sunday, February 13 9:30 
a.m. 

Wildlife Signs 

Join Beth to search the Dundas 
Valley for clues of its winter inhabit¬ 
ants Meet at the Merrick Field Centre 
on Lower Lions Club Rd. in Ancaster. 

Leader: Beth Stormont 627- 
7657 

Sunday, February 13 10 a.m. 

Valentine's Day Family Hike 

Meet in the King and Lawrence 
Parking Lot for a family hike (and 
cross country ski if weather permits). 

Contact: Don McLean 664-8796 
or John Struger 547-5116 

Sunday, February 13 5 p.m. 

Big Foot Moonwalk 

Meet in the Dundas Valley for a 


BBQ and snowshoe walk by moon¬ 
light. $5/person Pre-register at: 
525-2181 


Welcome to New Members 

The HNC extends a warm wel¬ 
come to the following new members: 

Shellie Armstrong 

Robin A. Child 

Brian Driscoll 

Christel Farrell 

Jim Growcott 

D. Gyurcsek 

Ivor and Jennie Mansell 

Doreen McKerracher 

David Sault 

Caroline Stellings 

Brigitte Torok 

F. Jean Wheeler 

Debbie Wood 

We hope you enjoy your member¬ 
ship with the Hamilton Naturalist 
Club. 


Articles Needed 

Articles of 500-1000 words are 
needed on the following topics: 
botany, entomology, zoology, trip 
reports, favourite haunts in the Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth, Halton regions. If you 
submit a disk, please include a printout 
of your article. Submit articles to: 
Jean Stoliard, Wood Duck Editor, 
457-7 Woodview Rd., Burlington ON 
L7N 2Z9, or call me at 634-3538 for 
more information. 
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The Hamilton Naturalists' Club promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our natural heritage. 
Meetings are held monthly from September to May inclusive and visitors are always welcome. Outdoor field events are 
scheduled for every month and a complete listing for the entire season may be obtained form the Membership Director 
The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is a registered charitable organization and all donations above the regular membership fee 
are tax deductible. 


1993 Membership Fees: 


Life Member.$350 00 

Active Member. 20.00 

Active Senior Member. 17.00 

Joint Members. 30.00 

Joint Senior Members.. 25.00 

Family Membership. 35.00 

Student Member. 10.00 

Corresponding Member. 15.00 

Honorary Life Member. None 


H N C BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1993-94 


Past President: 


Conservation: 


Doug McCall um 

383-9844 

Doug Kay 

628-1072 

President: 


Sancturay: 


John Struger 

547-5116 

John Fischer 

Days 336-4961 
Eves 643-3837 

Vice-President: 


Education: 


Patricia Gilbert 

945-1907 

Lyn Hanna-Folkes 

648-1945 

Secretary: 


Program and Jr. Naturalists: 

Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Margaret Walton 

627-7361 

Treasurer: 


Field Events: 


Brian Burgon 

648-6153 

Brian Wylie 

627-4601 

Membership: 


Pnblicity: 


Wolfgang Luft 

681-2276 

Roslynne Price 

681-2276 

Wood Duck Editor: 


Social: 


Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Dons Rundle 

561-8333 


THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and is produced by volunteer members 
of the Club. THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times yearly from September to May inclusive and it is mailed free 
to members. 

Contributions for publication are most welcome and should be addressed to the Editor: Jean Stollard, 4S7-7 Woodview 
Road., Burlington ON L7N 2Z9. Articles word processed on computer disk in IBM format while appreciated, are not 
necessary Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprmted 
without permission but credit lines must be included Articles in the WOOD DUCK reflect the views of the authors and 
are not necessarily the views endorsed by the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, 

Send noteworthy bird records to: Rob Dobos, 178 Cedarbrae Ave., Waterloo, ON N2S 4L3 














